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Abstract 

In spite of the efforts of researchers and practitioners, 
performance appraisal systems remain more of ah albatross than 
an effective organizational tool. The movement toward objective 
measurement , employee participation, multiple raters^ and the 
like, represents a definite improvement over traditional trait 
ratings. Still, internal improvements of appraisal systems 
/ may not be adequate to overcome the cbhtextual factors that 
inhibit appraisal in organizations. Such things as the nature 
of managerial work; environmental demands, androrgahiz^tTdnal"" 
characteristics generally clash witfr the internal structure of 

appraisal systems. Designing appraisal systems congruent with 

■ ' ' ' .■ ^* i ' ■ ■ " ' ■ ■ , - . . - • 

organisational realitiei will require a new set of assumptions 

about what an effective appraisal system should look like. 
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: It completely refused to run a) when the / 

waves were high, b) when the wind blew, 

c) at night, early morning, and evening, 

d) in rain, dew, or fog, e) when the 
distance to be covered was more than 200 
yards. But on warm^ sunny days when the 

weather was calm and the white beach close \ 
by - in a word, on days when it would have 
been a pleasure to row - the (outboard 
motor) started at a touch and would not stop, 

Steinbecl^ 1962, 21-22 ' 

Steinbeck's description of an outboard motor provides an 
apt analogy for a discussion of managerial perforraanbe: appraisal. 
When performance has been good, when superior and subordinate 
have an open relationship, when promotions or salary increases 
are available, when there is adequate time for preparation and 
discussion.- in short, whenever it is a pleasure - performance 
appraisal is well received . Most of the time, however, and 
particularly at those times when it is most needed (e.g., when 
performance is substandard), performance appraisal refuses to 
run properly. , 

Attitude surveys (e.g. , Personnel Policies Forum, 1974; 
DeVries & McCall, 1976) as well as informed opinion (e.g. , 
Ferrara, 1975; Pym, 1973; WiKStanley, 1972; Porter, Lawler, & 
Hackman, 1975) confirm the general ambivalence toward appraisal. 
Often viewed with the same enthusiasm as income tax forms, 



performance appraisals are typically described by both 
supervisors and subordinates as "better than nothing at all,'* 

One reason managers describe their current appraisal 
systems as "better than nothing at all" is because they recognize 
the great potential o$ appraisal for filling the void of inter- 
^personal feedback in their organization. Frequent and accurate 
feedback to subordinates is critical to both the employees (whb " ^ 
want to know where they stand in the organization) as well as to 
the organization (feedback being a central link in the control' 
process). 

... ♦ 
^ The lack of valid-^fi§edback in organizations'^'^is apparent in 

the responses of managers, graduate students, and professional 

sports players to the question "how do you find out how well ypu 

are doing?" (Figure l); As indicated in Figure 1, individuals 

often have to rely on such indirect indications of their performance 

as grapevine scuttlebutt, a general self--feeling of competence; 

and the gain orlDssof organizational privileges. For many / 

individuals in organizations ^ finding out how they stand is not 

a simple process. * At the. same time, such feedback is important 

to them (DeVries & McCall, 1976). Because feedback to, employees 

is important, and yet is not occurring systematically, organizations 

look longingly toward performance appraisal as the answer to their 

dilemma. 
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I Lack of research or failure to use the accumulated 
knowledge about performance appraisal -does not explain the. 
continued ambivalence surrounding it . Performance measurement 
^nd the appraisal interview have been and continue to be active 
research topics in industrial psychology .-^ TKe f^^ the / 

research (e.g., MBO, anchored rating scales, participative 
interviews) Have been and cbritinue to-be apjplied by organizations. 
The psychometric and interview style alternatives generated, while 
no 49^t>'t^ a vast improvement over trait measures and tell-andrsell^ 
inteiTviews, still seem to resemble the cantankerous outboard motor 

The Thrust of Improved Appraisal 

labile the liteti^ture on performance appr^ 
a diverse array of approaches, including numerous r 
and iutervie^ styles , several comraqn—theme^^^^^ "V^^- 
driving elements of contemporary ''ideal^ pe^^pr^^ 
systems include:- ^- '■{y^ 

1) - objective (reliable and valid> measurement of job 
performance (e.g. , Smith & Kendall 1963; Shetty & 

- Carlysle, 1975),« ' 

2) subordinate participation,^4;n the rating^^^^^^a^ 
interview p^rocess (e.g., Gummings, 1973; W^^ & 
Seller, 1973) , 
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3) frequent feedback and/or performance raftings 
(e.g., Meyer, Kay, & French, 1S65>, 
^ . 4) in-depth training in both performance rating 

and conducting interviews (e,g,, Maier, 1958; 
Latham, Wexley, & Pursell, 1975), 

5) attaching organizational consequences (such 
as pay and promotion) to appraisal ratings 
(Porter, et, al > , 1975; Ivanevich, 1972) , and 

6) use of multiple raters (e.g\, Borman, 1974; 

Lawler, 1967) . . ^ . 

Not all of these refinements haye been unequivocal successes: 
multiple ratings can still be biased (Klimoski London, 1974), 
behaviorally anchored rating scales may be only a marginal 
improvement over nonanchored scales (Borman & Dunnette, 1-975), 
participation doesn't seem to work for everybody (Kay, French, 
& Meyer, 1962), and tying pay to performance is a sticky business 
(Lawler, 1971) . 

More important, these six elements of performance appraisal 
reflect a closed-systems view of^the appraisal process. Implicit 
in the research on appraisal has been the assumption that 
\ ■ internal improvements — new rating procedures , nonthreatening 
interviews — will lead to effective performance appraisal in 
organizations.* Little attention has been paid to the context 
in which appraisal takes place — those factors external to the 

ERIC • ' 
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appraisal system that impact on its effectiveness, -regardless " 
of the internal structure. Examination of the external factors 
may reveal forces, that severely limit the potential of contemporary 
internal improvements. 

External Constraints on Internal Improvement ' ^ 

Whether described as open systems or something beyond 
(Pondy, 1976), there is general agreement that organizations 
consist of numerous interrelated parts. Information, control, 
appraisal, and many other facets comprise an interconnected wliole 



with no part totally independent of the others. Performance 
appraisal is a .technology which, like other technologies, is 
influenced by the way it is used, the people who use.it, andth^ 
constraints placed on it by the larger system. The quality of si, 
camera may have little relationship to th^ final print if the [ 
photographer is unskilled, the film is improperly developed, there 
is inadequate time to frame the shot, access to the subject is 
restricted, or the lens cap is not removed. Host of the. work on 
performance appraisal has emphasized building a better camera, 
neglecting those factors that reduce the usefulness of even the 
finest equipment. . " . 



That past performance appraisal research has /focused on 

. ' ■ ^ . \ • ^ ■ • . » 

the camera itself is important because appraisal is an oj*ganizatxona 

tool. Just as a camera is used by an imperfect human being, so 

too appraisal is used by an imperfect organization. Kane (1975) 
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.und others have generated long lists of situational factors 
impinging on appraisal. This paper treats only five salient 
factors: nature of managerial work, organizational characteristics, 
nature of performance, environmental demands, and daily supervisor/ 
^u^orcLinate relationships. 

1. Managerial work , A recent study found that managerial work 
call be characterized by variety, brevity, and fragmentation 
(MiUt2;berg, 1973). Mintzberg found, for example, that 50% of a 
ma^Jstger's activities lasted nine minute :i or less, and only 10% 
lasted over an hour. The vast majority 9f a manager's contacts 
were ad hoc rather than preplanned, and/managers showed a strong 
preference for "live,'' current infonnation (as opposed to looking 
ba^^kward or forward). Further, managers dlslikedthe routine and 
concentrate their efforts on the nonroutine. 

So how does performance appraisal fit into managerial work? 
By* definition , appraisal concentrates on past performance. To 
the degree that it is formalized, it represents a routine 
activity which is highly structured. And, to carry it out properly 
ev^n for only one subordinate, appraisal requires a significant 
expenditure of time (DeVries & McCall, 1976). Clearly , appraisal 
systems as currently structured contradict both managerial work 
styles and values, 

-9 . ~ ■ 



Furthermore, virtually all appraisal systems result in a 
need forHmanagerial action. Some are directly or indirectly 



tied to such things as salary and promotion , and some involve 
planned development activities. Even when the appraisal is 
intended strictly for feedback purposes (i.e., has ao formal- 



consequences), the subordinate has every reason to expect the 
Superior to. help arrange developmental activities. The question, 
beqomes, what control' doee the manager really have ov er the 
implicit or explicit prescriptions? _ 



The answer is that for a variety of reasons managers sieldoin 
have much control. —Salary increase ranges are usually too small 
to serve much motivational purpose, often barely matching^the 

- . ■ • ^ • : ■ . • ■ 

inflation rate. Even when the manager has the authority to 
allocate increases , -the appraisal is as likely to justify a 
predetermined level as it is to predict it. In other cases , ^ ^ 
allocating increasies consists of finely tuning salaries to reach 
"equity" among organizational peers, focusing less on perfdrmance 
than number of years with the company or span of reisponsibility . 
Promotions, too, are seldom at the discretion of. the manager^ since 

'there may not be any positions open, the manager may not be 

inforlned about available slots, or the actual decision may be made 
by higher level managers. 



As to-developmental prescriptions (often an integral part ; 
of performance appraisa.1 systems) again many managers lack the - 



control to follow up. They may lack knowledge of or faith in 
available training programs, may not be able to spare the 
subordinate for the time required, or may lack either the time- 
or the skill to do the coaching themselves. 

The uncertainty surrounding managerial ability .to deliver 

the goods promised by a careful appraisal leads to unenxhusiastrcT^ 

condiicting of appraisals, appraisals likely to generate, not 

reduce, frustrated expectations. It*s unlikely that either 

manager orl subordinate will be^ overly enthusiastic about surfacing 

touchy^ performance issues when little can be done about them. 

Even the ultimate sanction - firing low performers - is seldom 

a viable option for many managers. ^ 

. . ■■ . ■ ■ ■ ' 

2. Organizational characteristics . Performance appraisal, to 

be effective, should correlate with rewards (Porter, et al . ,1975) . 

Yet managers may not be able to distribute rewards on the basis of. 
appraisals because organizations either have few rewards to offer, 
or have so many rewards that everyone gets them. Many organizations 
emphasize merit-based pay and advancement, and build their 
performance appraisal systems accordingly. In times of plenty, 
organizations may grow so fast that high and low performers alike 
get promoted and receive increases. During recessions, managerial 
personnel may be cut back and increases virtually eliminated. 
In both cases in the feast/famine cycle, the relationship, between 



individual performance and salary increase is indirect. More 
importantly, few organizations7 when administering merir pay 
systems, directly reinforce appropriate conducting of appraisal. 
Because performing appraisals is seldom defined as critical 
to the raanagexial-role^ managers are not likely t^ expend much 
effort on appraisal. 

Organizations generally have hierarchies which clearly 
specify who reports to whom and who is responsible, for what. 
Most organizational members recognize that important goals and 
procedures will come from the top,' as will the important criteria 
for judging adequate performance. While many tactical decisions 
remain' at lower levels, the performance appraisal process is not 
a likely forum to meaningfully increase subordinate participation 
in such decisions. Both supervisor and subordinate recognize' 
the top-down nature of organizations as well as the rapidly changing 
nature of tactical goals. Meaningful participation in setting or 
measuring goals can result only from a general managerial philosophy 
' of/ democracy or delegation with day-to-day subordinate i'nputs. 
If such an atmosphere exists, use Vf the annual appraisal review 
for goal setting is redundant. If not, its utility is margina^l, 

Another characteristic of organizations is that even major 
decisions involve subjective, intuitive, and political, processes . 
(Mintzberg, Raisingha^ni , & Th6oret, 1976; Smith, 1963). Decision 
makers seldom have complete information, and even when they do. 



decisions are not always rationally made. Why sKiould we expect 
a comparatively minor decision t he f^npraisal of a single 
. individual—to be any mo nd objective? Objectivity 

in appraisal procedures x;. viatic step forward from glouai 

trait ratings, but it's hard to believe that anyone would see 
managerial performance appraisal as a truly objective process 
(Kavanagh, 1971). Perhaps deleting the subjective component 
ofVappraisal (as in some behaviorally anchored approaches ) makes 
the process sterile and nonirituitive to the managers. involved . 
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3, ' Per formance , The , essence of performance appraisal/Hg;^ the , r 'i 

\ fy: '^-^ I / ' 

performance. Appraising individual performance assumes: 1) that.',';, 



performance varies,; 2) that a, person' s performance is relatively 
indepieridein of the^erfqrma 3) that there is some 



consensus on what is good or bad, and 4) that performance can be 

• . \ ' '■ ■ ' ■ \ ■ ■■ , ■■ - . , • •: 

changed (through motivation, development, or elimination of 

the inciunbent) . : - A 



First, dp.^s|;:performance: vary] and, it so, how much? If one r- : 
believes in self- and organizational-iselectibn , or even J'ust^ 
^organizati^^ it is likely that managerial perisonnel— . yi 

and particularly those r at higher levels--exhibit a rela tively narrow - • 
range of performajnce (Pfeffer, forthcoming). Unlike the normal 
distribution 'of abilitj^ found in the population in general , one \^ . ' 
ekpects (hopes?) thtft the dlistributlon of ta,lent among organizational;: 



managers jis ^positively skewed , Certainly there are dif f e3\ences 
in ability, but the range restriction is probably enough t^p 
malfe 'those differences'^ hard to measure reliably except' at the | 
extremes. This can re|sult in apprai ratings clustered at , 
the high ^nd (often attributed to li ^ ) or in an artif i<^ial| 
spread-^ ratings forced by technologies, like f orced pistr^butaon ; 

Given that dif ferences across individuals are hard to | 
tease out , >yhat about performance by one person over "time? (The 



old saw, *'Past behavior is the best predictor of future behayigr, 
comes into play here. Temporary discontinuities and daily 
fluctuations are likely to characterize- performancj^ over timei,^ 
Learning^a new job, for example, should result\ in an upward i 
/performknce trend until competence is achieved , Still , many of j^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
our attempts to deliberately change people (e.g • , Mischel , 19G8).:\v-:f,. 
have not produced dramatic effects. -For most managers, overall 
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p^erformance is prpbably stable over long periods of time , ; The 



same 



strengths and weaknesses are likely to emerge in several-*^ ; 



Annual appraisals , and changes may simply 'mean that the pri 



ticipals;:^ ''f^ 

:;.:vrii 



a^e tired or rehashingHhe same'' old thin 
unresolved, these /issues are l3einjg addressed in current w^ ^^■^^•■:v^^^^^^^ 



Kavanagh (personal correspondence ) , through a comparison of 



^LjLpsative and norinati ve uses of a ppraisal. 



Second, to what extent is performance truly individual? Is-nVt i-i^ 
^reasonable to conjecture that most managerial jobs are hy naturej 



interdependent? Certainly the criteria most ofte^h applied in studies 
of oi^ganizational leadership (group product ivity , group satisf action) 
imply that leadership -is of a group nature. Given lateral and 
sequential \dependencies , it is extremely difficult to teasie apa:rt 
individual and group rformance. The status of the profit and 
ioss statement i hare aet'ermined by a single person. Although 
personnel deci^sions based on kppraisals must be made at the: ' 
individual level, the data used often describe group perf d rma^ ce ; ; ^ 



- J ..• . ■ . . ■ ■■■■■ ' , ■■ <^ ■ . - \ 

, Third, i^ there consensus on good arid bad? vWork with 

multitrait-mult irater matrices of performance woulclsug^gest ; ^ 



some consensus, but not as much^as- hoped- (Lawler , .1967 Other 
Work-has shown^that^different rating groups, evolve different 
performance criteria (Borman, 1974), even in an 1^0 oriented 
organization (Bishop , 1974). Not only is performance multifacted 
(Kavanagh, 1972), but apparently so lis the observation of 
performance . Whetlaer performance is perceived as good or bad--. ^ 
or even perceived at all--depends 6n who is observing. , 

Finally, can performance be^ changed once it has been -j 
appraised? One way to modify behavior, is to attach sanct ions y;;^ 
to performance. We have already mentioned, however, that / 
organizatioual rewards are often of insufficient magnitude to 
dramatically affect performance .\ > Further/, a myriad of tact^ors, 



i 



from equity to seniority, rest rict the dispersion of formal 
rewardflr^n thebasis of performance alone. - So, even if 



: performance differences can be api)raised, connec,ting them with 
' differential sanctions is extremely difficult. 

Another way to change behavibr through appraisal is by 
diagnosing developmental needs. Once diagnosed, however, can v 
developmeni; be delivered? Even if developmental programs are 
availabi^^ rht time, one cannot oe overly opt/imlstic' 

about the eixectiveness of managerial training programs . ' 
(Campbell; 1971; Hinrich9r^975 ; Stogiiill , 1974 ) . ! 

4, Environmental demands . Many organizational constraints on 
performance appraisal are a direct result of enyiroi^^ 
Unions; for example, often resist merit pay systems (Newsweek>.^ 
1976), The preferred Seniority criteria can eliminate appraisal 
as an administrative tool, 

.Recently, EEQC and OFCC guidelines hav- begun to impact on 

-J 

appraisal.. Virtually any mechanism, casual 'formal, used to 

• - ' ■ ' . ' ■ , /' ' " , 

in£;;ke employment decisions is a test. When discrimination is 

suspected, it m^is't meet stringent guidelines; for reliability 

;and validity (Federal Register, 197CI) . . theithre&t of legal - 

entanglements can have profound effects on the nature and 

■.V- ■ • . ' : ' ■ X: : / !■ ^ ■ ; 

application of" performance appraisal systeitxs. / / 
5'. D ay— to-day relatlonshjLp s . Perhaps the most important reason 

i .. : ■ ■■ ^ ■.,/■, - ' 

-i-— trfra-t^--^v<vri-a^ Afiipj:i3J^<^..1 - s y st fim;=^ tn ay not work is the 



■ I nature oi established interact ion patter/ns between supervisor and 



subordinate; The dynamics of these interactions are determined/ 
by day-to-day working relationships evolved over time (Dansereau, 
Graen, & Haga, 1975). It is folly to believe that an annual 
review can effectively change the ground irules established the 
other 364 days of the year. A hard-driving, authoritarian boss 
is not likely to be convincing in a participative a;ppr,aisal i 
interview. More importantly, a supervisor may be jast if iably L 
reluctant to surface in an appraisal those fadtors^^^^^w^ might - 
jeopardize working re-lationsriipsl Particularly since the supervi^^^ 
may f eel 66nstrained in , doing something about deficiencies / raising ^ 
thera as issu^^s in appraisal would be frustrating for both parties . v 

Figure 2 summarizes the external constraints, the ways they 
conflict with performance appraisal , and the internal factoVs 
they might af tect . Training managers in appraisal comes oiit 
almost unscatlrier* , attaching consequences and multiple 'raters are 
a bit more i / -oipatible with organizational realities , Frequency, 
participation^ t d objective measurement ar^ three recommendations 
which clash r ated.ly with other organizational farces. , / . 



INSERT FiGURE 2 ABOUT 25E RE, 



What is clea is that powerful forces external to appraisal 
i&v^t^ms-^^-4i^a^^ —p^oi^^ t i veness > Improve d 

measurement to: i or interview skills alone vvill not overcome 



the external forces , and may in fact exacerbate some of the 
problems. More research on what and how contextual variables 
influence the appraisal process is badly needed. 

What Causes the Clashes 



It is puzzling 



to realize that so much research has. been' 



expended on an organizational tool which conflicts with 



organizational realities in so many ways , Why do even the most 
recent proposed periformancie ap^lraisal alternatives contradict 



rather than support 
used? ' j 



the context within which appraisal must be . 



Multiple and possibly conflicting purpb^^ Although ^ ^| 

only one f inite^^riganizational tool, appralsjil^^^i to ^ 

s^rve many purposes (cf . Personnel Policies Forum) 1^ Feild & \ 
Hoiley, 1975) . The.majority of organizatipnis polled in^^ 
appraisal surveys use appraisa.1 vf<3»r-* most / If not all.^^'of the 
following purposes r prdraotion/retentiph/dischargje deaisiohs", ; -J '^-i 
salary administration , eihployee training/development , and employeek 
^counselingV^ Ci;eat ing ^nj appraisal system icieal^ior^^^^^^ r'^^'^f:-^^ 
vadministrat ion (requiring ipbject data; infrequently cdllectedi ^ 
ou-^dme oriented, and norm-based) raay^^^ 
with a syst0m: usieful >for counseling emplbsi^es^ C^ 

collected, process-orlbnted data) . By demanding that performance I 
^appraisal be an organizational tool for ail seasons, t^e -tool^^^: 



has in turn taken on properties which make it Incompatible with the 
organization it is meant to serve. ■ ; * 



> ' staff /line conflict ; In most organizations appraisal ' 
proced^vea are designed and administered by personnel depa^rtmenitjs • K'M. 
th^^^data collected and the use of such data are of ten dictated by /^^^^j^ 
personnel department needs.' these needs may include forming • [X^A 
^^marii^,gement audits^* in which the number of high potential 
managjers isr documented, or f iling reports to 1-he EE(X; in^^lca^ 



r oi minority group employees and their rate of and basis 



numbi^ 

for promotion. Although staff departments;^^^ - '^^^fMf^ 

^ the ''responsibility for .genexating, 'the: data it ■ fol^"--/•^;;;' 

'feedback: iall^^^bn the- iridiyidual;:iin€K^ 

the appraisal may pro ve 1l i fSiciil t : f or thel;:man^ ( for examp 
distributing^ his subordinates along a normal; distTibu1:lon on;> vA- 
performance when he/she sees them aa comparable >; With ; 
resoliition ipften taking the sid^ of meeting the lariger c^rganizationalli 



need/of the per^onn*;^! departn»nt.. ^ . ^ ^^^^^ 

Form vs , process : ;One cle^r^image of man^ 
by Mintzberg (1973) and others, is that managing is aT process, ^^^^SM^ 
not a product . Being a manager inyolyeis deciding , planning; y^\-:^M 
leading, mediating, to The appraisal V 

process, by contrast is defined by a ^series of f orms which a,re ■■::y,^}f::yu 
filled out, signed, reviewed, and signed again ^ Appraisal yield^V^^^;^^^ 
a product, forcing closure and documehtatf on alien to an organizatioaj 
constantly ..in- ^f lux. ■ "^>- , . I - . ' ^v- ■ ■^■■^ ?ii 



Merit pay myth : A major historical force in the evolution 
of appraisal systems is the notion of '*an honest day ' s wages for 
ani honest day's work /V Appraisal is thus seen as a tool for 
allowing organizations to more objectively determine an ^honest . 
day's work." ■ This, of course, ignored tae iuii .ing realities r^v^:^^^^^^^^^ 

1) orgaaiz. ions, even af ter extensive investment in appraisal i .1^'^.-^^^^ 
are finding it difficult to define managerial ef f ectiveness /^^^ I 

2) rewarding^ individuals requires resources (such as additional v t; 
wages> or promotions) not necessarily available in an organizattba^p^ 

/ aw4 3]> even if resources are available promotions and raises ar^ : ^^^j 
. often dictated by notiperformance re factors (e.g., seniority^ :\ 

~ minoTi1;^y group membersliip, parity,). By using appraisal to support V^'; 
the inytjh of merit pay, M)praisal has often ^taken the form of an ; 
orgaiii2:ational alba^tross. . ^ 

Moving Toward Congruence 

' One conclusion that can be dra\ira f rom the; clash between P^^^ 
/ and its context is' that appraisal asMit is : cur rent^ 
will nevex be f u^l^ly effective • Contemporary direct i6ns; focused:.; 
' '-^-n as they are on internal factors, are not tackling some f undamental_:\i 
problems . Can appraisal systems be designed >to^, maximize congruence 3?: 
!sv' ^ with some p± these external forces? Ill so, what would they lobfcV 



like?;.. ■ ' ■ v-^ 



Figure ^ provides an interesting p:^ace to start . 2. Congruence 
wcmld be moire likely: if the appraisal ',sylstem had the following / 



characteristics: 1^) it were more like other managerial work 

(e ♦g. , short , ad hoc , current , nonrbutine) , 2 ^ il^ incn^T^n r atc!<^ ; V:-' 

competition for resources, auimority differenc 

3) it accepted Ibw performance variability^ included group as^^^^^ w^^^ I 
well as individual performance, and de^lt only with behaviors^?that;^^^^^| 
can be changed, 4) its purposes did n<J^ contradict established ; 0 .yj^^^^ 
environmental constraints, and 5) it were flexible enough ^tpVl^^ 
a particular manager 's style; and pressrye his or: her prerogatiy^l^ 



hot to surface dainaging issues. 



Scornd . f ar^rfetche 

an excit:jLng challenge: with potenti^^^ high -payoff for both ^y-':^^ JS^ 

indi^iduals^^^^^^^ • . ' ' ■\ ./--^^^^y; 

Resurrecting Appraisal: New ReseaJ^ch Direc ...p^'f^ 
I ' it may be presumptuous to expect new research approaches to/ ; 

set straight such an eritrtenched organizatioaal practice as . : / 

■ ■ - ■ ■'■ ■•■ '■#-.■■ :. ":■ • ' '■'■■y^-:::- ' ' • 

performance appraisal , One can, at least expect research along the 

following lines to suggest underlying causes, of the ma^^^^ ^r-; 

ambivalence felt /toward appraisal: ^-i 

' Internal vs , cohtextual f actors : ■ This, paper argues^ (without /Vf^ 
a great deal of empiribal support ) that the success of appraisal . J 
is determihed more by contextual variables ^such as nature of 
managerial work ; and job iatexdependence) than by ithe appraisal" ^' i^v 



scales). This i. t ;C is clearly ; nev^-ij to be tested. Such 
re§earbh will allow us to evaluate wlhether a dramatically new 
focus; namely how and where appi^aisal is used, is a productive . 
alternative to current trends. 

Reaching congruence: Grass-roots integ rat ion : Returning- 

• ,.• - ' — . ■ ' — 7 ; — ./ 

to the camei^a analogy, better results will be obtained^if the 
person who will use the camera — the person who best knows\the kind 
off equipment most likely to work in a particular set ting— chooses 



it • Appraisal systiems are too often presented as f a i t/ ac cbmpl 1 " 

■ ■ : ■ ; ■ ' . ■ ' ^ ■ h . , 

by corporate leviBl personnel departments that have misread the 
envirorimerit in which the appraisal is to be used.: 

In some organizations appraisal systems were stTuctured 

- : ■■■■ -•■■-v--;-v/- ■ ■ " -■ ■" •// . ' - -." . 

largely by, coramittees. of line personnel, with such committees ; 



ideates. : ; 



deciding how appraisal should be conducted, what sho/iild be appraised.y 
and what information should ibef^ back to th6 su^o3 
Appraisal systems generated in -this fashion appear jmo re congruent^^^^^^ 
with the organizational context • 'Intervehtionist/research . ^-r'^y:^-^-^ 
assessing the impact of this grass-roots, .^form of introducing ; - ^r^^^ 
appraisal could generate creative alternatives Xo current; pra;cti 

JDivide and conquer : A good photographerMoes not , use one ' "S^i^^^^ 
single camera for all shots. ^ Several cameras, and certainly . .-v^^^rS 
jmullfiple lenses , may be required for Consistently^ good prints,: 



meet the demands of the multiple organizational purposes to M5hich 
it is put, Meyer (1976) suggested one way of subdividing appraisal 
pr^^cedures , Another tack mighty be to isolate the two miajor 
ca^^gories of purposes of appraisal: employee feedback (and 
sut^Sequ^nt development) and organizational documentation . .EmpldyeeirV 
feedback might be best served by frequent^, informal supervisor- | 
sut^orciinate ''wrap-up** siessions in which the subordinate's " 
pefforroahce on a discrete ^task is reviewed. No documentation of / 
th^ wraP-up is required. What is said is considered confidential, ^ 
Th^ documentation demands of the organization are met Jjy a separate 
can^Ual completion by the supe^isor of an appraisal sheet in which 
pe^'forioarice is' summarized , and salary and promotion rejiommendations 
ar^ made. This information is then filed with the organization, 
Whether such alternative appraisals p.re more congruent with J ? 

organi2;ational realities' needs to be tested through, systematic 
Te^^arch efforts, ^ , • , ^ 

How do they find out ? Perhaps rejsearch;on*^appi^aisal needs 
to step back and ask -^Hpw do emplpyees find out how well t'hey are 
dojfe^?'' pur asking this question of over 400 managers led^ us« to 
conclude i:hat looking af^peFf brmance appxaj^^ is not 

ho^ managers determine how well they are doing. If appfaisal,. - 
as Jsurr^ntly conducted, is not rich in feedback , how do employees 
lindioux? Clearly some employees have a better feeling for their. 
5^;atn, ^ triiaji otjiers how so? Do th ey use peer .judgment? Client . 
reports? Do they generate more ^'hard'- data? Or do they^have ; 



more clearly defined internal standards? Studies of this 
natural variation in feedback richness could provide a valuable 
set of hypotheses on how to make appraisal a more meaningful 
experiencje for employees, . 

Appraisal via the assessment center : One response to the ^ 
vagaries of taking fine pictures is to place the process in the 
hands of a prof essibnal photographer ^ The analog in appraisal 
is to assess individuals through the most formal appraisal' system 
yet designed— -the assessment qenter (Bray & Grant, 1971).. Bray and- 
others have designed a technology which^ can ptedi^^ future 
managerial performance . Whether performance in the assessment 5 
center correlal^es with current job performance Is^ question 
which would have to be answered; Even more important . is the '^y ^ 
question of whether a vastly more efficient (in\ terms of staff arid 
time required) form of the assessment center can be generateds^ 
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FIGURE 1 



How do you * .nd out ntow well you are oincg? 



Manaai^jrs. 



- iPos? hras subtle ways of telling me when he >?cked or^^ 
knoOw men the .boss is proud. 

- 'r own best judge, 

Wter i -eally foul up, my boss hears about it ^i^<i lets me iknow.; 
A sv rretary told me. my superv^isor said I was trtir best they had. 

- r^Ti ^ brought into the action? I'm In trouble wnen J^m left out. 



Prc^ssional Sports: 



\ 



T^rrball ^'"--ayers: . ■ j 

..tak: ~ig away his playbook...; summoning him out of an instructional 
meer nrg, ur calling him from his roomolate at night; the emptying out of a 
loc£:.^r-; exc usion from the group picture of the teann. 



1 1 



/ .( (Plimpton, cited by Ball, 1976) 



Esj^^eirrB V ■^'iiayers: 

.^Qvu could always tell how you were doing by the way the (pitching 
coc2cn2 -.^'Id pod morning. If he said, 'Weill now, good morning Jims ie boy,! 
tbsr nesFsTit yysa'd won your last two or three games and %vere in th© starting 
roraticn . fif he nodded his headl^to you and-said, ' Jtmibo, how are you doin* , 
how are >;gy dorn'?' you y/e re s tilK in the starting rotation, but jyour v, 
rt::^.ord j:rrob«& ly wasn 't much~^er^^OI)T~~Tf^he~ 

messrrt yoiij were on your way down, that you'd probably lost "four o|[it of f ive 
and. it >^as doubtful if you would be getting any more starts. " If/ he simply 
IcaDksd atl you and gave a solemn nod, that meant you might ijet s<Jme mop-up 
rel ief woork, or you might not, but you def initely -weren't: starting anymore 
artd woi:iJ:2d o^ever get into a close game again. And if he looked past you , 
o^er yoi^r- shoulder as if you didn' t exist, it was all over and , you might as 
well ip3x?i -/'mjt bag because you could b^ traded or sent down at /any moment." 

(tibuton, cited by Ball, 1976) , 



Graduate 3t3jB!^nts , 

- Fes^^terK from secretaries on what professcrns think. 
I iids&trOTt f i red f rom my a^iistan'tshl p. 



- Behrrg Tza^ieiTTn betore an ^^rroiT Tacul ty a?<WffiTt%e^ — 

- G«t3: fm ?a scholarship, to a si«rci*^ ^MiMer^H^ program/ 

- Jifee ^'l^/Ma ^ can do thirrgs fw# MW^fdin' t a^^Y^^^ ago. 

- fijp^ dd>i?:i so«* ' ^ friendliness arid ;>ass:?^twi a«?eNi|rles^ 



Clash 



Constraints Exxe . £o» 
Performance Aippnivi^ j- Systems^- . 

Managerial work : 

activities short flur^t on 



ad hoc contacts 

prefers currera: rnff^^'rmKit' :n 

prefers nonroutin^i^ 
action const ramec 



Organizational cSnar^zt&rist cs : 
limited available rtes^mrc e s 



hierarch cal . scr^ctuire 



subjective decisfcpns 



Performance ;- 

low var I abi 1 i ty 



interdependence 



lack^of agreement sm gocxri/bad 



^ performance hard to c:haj.me , 



Nature of Conflic! rtrth 
Perforrr^nce Apprai ^1 



requires extensive 
prreparation 



Internal Factors 
Inhibited 



multiple raters ' 

f requenc>^* , pa r t i c i pat 1 on » 

object ive fimeasu res . 



requii res ^ formal interviews frequence 



focuses on past braravioT 



frequency, 

obj ect I v<e rmeasui^es 



fcrmal system is niuciine frequency 



Y^vults iof PA dems^ 
act ion 



attach C23nsecuences , 
freqttency, part ic ipation^ 
ob j ec:rf we naea s u r e s , 
mu 1 tl rzi^ rate rs 



aiteinistTf"^?^ i ve o^r develop- atta::^ zzonsequences # 
merrtal programs required objex :ve nneasures, 

parti cipation, multiple 
ratesrrs , tralnf ng 



mutual pnobl em solving 
' requ i reai 

oft)j<ifiCt ive apprai sal 
a£ttempted 



"tri es- to d i St irtgu ish 
among oeople 

focuses on individual 
apprai sal 



partfi: i pat ion 



obje::t:iv.e measures 



-Object rye nneasu res 



objective (measures r 
.participation 



objectivity in -nupraisal objecr:^ve measures, 

A multiple rate^^s 

goals of motivat iin or participation^ objecttve 

development .. measures., freqt^ency 
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Figure 2 



Envt rohmental dennands : 
seniority system 



EEOC deimands for validity 



Day-to-day relationships ; 
authoritty relationship 



preserving relationships 



attempts to reward 
performance 

attempts at mutual 
goals setting 



i n te rv i ew/ goa 1 se tt i ng 
style conf 1 ict 

possible surfacing of 
insoluble problems 



^ ^uenc^r^ objective 
measures^ participation 

pcarrricipation 



^j'w::icipaitlon> frequency, 
c jsctive imeasures 

part icipatii on , frequency, 

-cfevsct i ve rfneasu res 
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